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sions By 
NICHOLAS M. McKNIGHT 
— ASSOCIATE DEAN, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT Gane. cane 
‘T am a civilian at heart and I don’t want any spe- been sent regularly from the office of the dean to the 
cial treatment. Treat me as an individual. Service students in service. 
men are pretty much like civilians—there’s no more In the spring of last year the Memorandum carried 
agreement among us on fundamental issues, such as_ to its 1,200 readers, scattered throughout the world, 
religion, polities, postwar jobs, than there is among eight questions relating to the kind of college, eur- 
civilians.” Thus a seasoned veteran of 23 writes to  ricular and human, they wanted to come back to. 
his dean from the West Pacific. His letter is typical More than 400 responses were received, and they are 
of the flood of communications which college admin- still coming in. At least a hundred men, scorning the 
istrators and teachers have been receiving from their postal cards provided, wrote letters, almost all of 
students on leave for national service ever since the which led off with the rebuke, mild or not so mild: 
first suspicion of the end of the war reached the fight- “This is too important a topic and I have too much to 
a 





ing fronts. 

American college undergraduates are far from being 
inarticulate as a group. Very few developments in 
collegiate instruetion or organization have taken place 
in reeent years without comment from students, and 
their military experience seems to have whetted their 
desire to have something to say about the plans that 
are being made for their postwar education. 

In Columbia College, the faculty and administration 
have so long relied upon student opinion as an active 
and valuable influence upon the curriculum that they 
have not been willing to do without this assistance 
ina period when a great deal of educational planning 
has been taking place. Fortunately, a means of com- 
muni¢ation was at hand, a monthly newsletter, Memo- 





say about it for one little card to suffice.” One man 
reported the results of a poll which he had taken 
among all the college men aboard his landing craft. 
Many acknowledged promptly and said they preferred 
to defer their replies until respite from current mili- 
tary duties gave them time to reflect. A month later 
the three- and four-page letters started to roll in. 
One man wrote from Germany: “Since the shell of 
a house we’re inhabiting at present is under close 
observation, we’ve got to stay indoors (if there were 
doors) in the daytime, and there’s plenty of time to 
write letters.” 

Although none of the questions raised the point 
directly, virtually every man urged that he and his 
fellow veterans be treated exactly like other students, 





randum from Morningside, which, since early 1943, has thus confirming the impression which experience with 
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the men already returned had provided. They wanted 
to take the same courses, live the same lives, and meet 
the same standards for the degree, asking merely that 
due recognition be given to their age, their varied ex- 
perience, and their strong desire to make up for lost 
time. As the young skipper of a “sub” chaser in the 
Caribbean put it: “. .. Returning service men want to 
know that they have accomplished the same things as 
their predecessors when they receive their degrees.” 
And an infantryman wrote from across the Rhine: 
“By attending regular sections servicemen will adjust 
themselves to civilian life much quicker than if they 
should continue to stay in separate groups.” This is 
advice to which we are bound to pay attention. 

We hear a great deal about the probable swing 
toward vocational study, as a result of the intensive 
training and experience in the operation of mechan- 
ical equipment in all branches of the Armed Forces. 
This expectancy is not confirmed by the results of our 
inquiry. About three fifths of these Columbia under- 
graduates said that in their postwar undergraduate 
work they wished to emphasize the liberal arts rather 
than vocational study. The most characteristic re- 
mark on this point was made by a soldier writing from 
a hospital in Belgium: “The average student coming 
from the service will realize the importance of the 
[liberal] arts to a peaceful, intelligent world of edu- 
cated people. ... I do not think that he will want 
these subjects curtailed in any great respect.” Like- 
wise an Air Force lieutenant pointed out that “the col- 
lege’s responsibility to the community is to train its 
youth to recognize and act upon their social respon- 
sibilities. And I cannot conceive of an education that 
would not be strongly humanistic in its emphasis.” 
Perhaps the most human and revealing comment came 
from an erstwhile Navy V-12er who moaned: “This 
former student is really thirsting for some good old 
liberal-arts courses, Columbia style, after all the 
Navy’s math, physics, chemistry, ete.” 

The other side of the argument is supported in the 
main by the older men who have been away from their 
studies longest. A particularly thoughtful letter, writ- 
ten aboard the U.S.S. Chief in the Paceifie, said: 
“Much as I’d like to, I don’t expect to take very much 
more liberal-arts work. . .. By the time I get back 
to school I’ll be getting on in years and with several 
more years of professional study contemplated, the 
problem of when I’ll start earning a living will begin 
to be a serious one.” Presumably as a result of this 
feeling of lost time, a little more than half of the men, 
said they wished to begin professional training as 
soon as they could rather than complete the quantity 
of collegiate study originally planned. 

On the subject of acceleration, the consensus of 
opinion was overwhelming. About eighty per cent of 
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the servicemen voted in favor of a regular two-semes. 
ter college year, with a substantial summer gesgio, 
available on an optional basis. An unconscious Spokes. 
man for his fellow students wrote from England: 
“Education is too important to me now to be raced 
through. . . . I want to have the feeling of leisure {) 
do an honest job with the most valuable time of my 
life”; and from the Pacific: “A three-semester year 
puts too great a strain on everyone, students anj 
teachers, turning a place of learning into a factory, 
mass-producing degrees as rapidly as possible.” 

The minority view was represented in a letter fro 
a member of an OCS in Europe: “I will have to get 
my education in a hurry. Most of us in service are 
used to a more or less fast pace 365 days a year; s0 
round-the-calendar education should not be too diff. 
eult to cope with.” A P-51 pilot in the 8th Air Foree 
agreed with him: “I remember how we used to think 
that a full year would be a tough grind, but it was 
probably laziness that prompted that feeling.” 

A great fear among college students in service, a 
fear that has stretched all the way from the valley 
of the Po to the Gulf of Leyte—we draw from the 
enormous volume of correspondence stimulated by 
1,200 monthly newsletters—was that the people back 
on the campus, staff and students, would not take as 
good eare of Alma Mater as her absent sons desired. 
One of the many remarkable things about our Amer. 
ican colleges is the amount of devotion they secure 
from their students without striving for it. Some- 
where in this great country of ours there must be one 
or two collegiate institutions which have very little to 
commend them, even to their own students; yet one 
can be sure that some of their students in far-off parts 
had their vitals gnawed by the worry that the things 
they had loved about the old school had been harmed 
by the effects of the war or neglected by careless 
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stewards. C 
These extreme loyalties, so generally taken for - 
granted in the prewar years, were strikingly illustrated the 
during the period when Army and Navy training units pron 
were established in hundreds of our colleges. The re- tin 
distribution of student bodies resembled the shufiling quen 
of an enormous deck of cards. Surely a good many tien) 
students must have been transferred from poorer to -_ 
better places. Yet no sooner had the dust from the tion 
great change-about settled than the letters started to tered 
flow: “The scenery here may be fine, but give me the theie 
old school every time,” “You can have a good time to th 
here, but the courses can’t compare with ours,” “The thes 
professors are good but there’s no real college spirit.” Mc 
Chauvinistic? Perhaps. But comforting reading ‘0 to ma 
a dean who had become a bit sensitive to the critical line 
eyes of several hundred transplanted undereclassme? Pore; 
whose affections he was himself trying to capture. topie, 
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The most extreme worriers regarding Alma Mater 
ood on a simple platform: Keep everything just as it 
was when we left it. A little paint here and there, 
if you must, but it was perfect before, and we don’t 
want to find things all changed around when we come 
back, As an 8th Air Force flyer put it: “The Air 
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of my Corps called me before I even started my second term 
T Year asafreshman. They just gave me enough time to get 
ts and a taste of college life—and I want more of just the 


actory, 
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same as I had to leave. I want to return and find 
college the same as if this world turmoil had never 
r from 
to get 
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Par, SO 
0 diffi- 
» Foree 
> think 


existed.” 

A young veteran, back from Italy, stood in the 
foyer of Hamilton Hall a few months ago, stretched 
his arms as though trying to grasp everything he 
looked at, then shut his eyes, took some long breaths, 
and said: “God! I’ve been thinking of this sight and 
this smell for a year.” 

It is natural that campus life with all the elements 
that it embraces, athletics, organizations, and social 


it was 


Vice, a activities, should arouse special solicitude among our 
valley undergraduates on leave. Most of them think that the 
mm the programs they knew were pretty good without any 
ted by tinkering. Somewhat surprisingly, the strongly pre- 
@ back vailing opinion is that there will be greater interest 
ake " and participation in extracurricular affairs on the 
esired. part of the returning veterans than was the case 
Amer among students before the war. Far from regarding 
movant themselves as too old for such undergraduate interests, 
Some- they apparently look forward to participating in them 
be one as an additional means of getting quickly adjusted to 
ttle to civilian life. And they predict that the qualitative 
= one contribution of returned servicemen will be very great, 
parts uot only because of their wide and varied experience, 
things but also because, through that experience, they have 
armed learned how to work together toward a common ob- 
areless jective. 

. College fraternities, in the view of the men who 
n mee lave spoken of them, face a real challenge. Life in 
trated the Armed Forees naturally creates small, closely knit 
— groups, but the alignments are constantly changing; 
he ai friends come and go, and one learns to adjust to fre- 
uffling quent change. The mere desire to belong to a par- 
many ticular fraternal group, congenial though the mem- 
rer 0 bers may be, will not in itself be a compelling attrac- 
m the tion for many men returning from service. The fra- 
ted to ernities must introduce more serious meanings into 
he the their aetivities and relate those activities more closely 
io ‘0 the whole educational process and experience, if 
— they are to attract veterans as members. 
- Most of Alma Mater’s sons have a few suggestions 
ng ‘ ‘0 make, relating chiefly to the curriculum and stem- 
_ wing from their makers’ recent military experience. 
‘_ Foreign language, as would be expected, is a favorite 


‘opie. The men who have had success is using the 
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foreign language studied at college urge that more 
emphasis be placed on language study. Those who 
struggled in vain to get even a bottle of vin are all 
for giving up the linguistie fight on all fronts, filling 
the curricular void with something else, almost any- 
thing else, and making our foreign friends continue to 
learn English as they have done in the past. 

The products of the Army and Navy language 
schools have their own special fraternity, of course. 
Through intense concentration and the most powerful 
motivation, they have become highly competent in 
Chinese, Russian, or Japanese, and they have become 
equally dissatisfied with the results of traditional lan- 
guage courses. One such student wrote, while advanc- 
ing with Patton to meet the Russians: “After nine 
months of Army instruction I became a fluent speaker 
on the conversational level, and also a fair reader and 
writer of Russian. ... I am ashamed to compare this 
with the miserable showing I can make in French, a 
language that I studied in the traditional fashion for 
four years in high school and college.” Most language 
teachers agree—and point out that for years they have 
been pleading for more of the student’s time and a lot 
more of his interest and enthusiasm. To this writer it 
seems that the great lesson to be learned from all this 
recent experience in foreign languages is that Amer- 
icans can master foreign tongues if they want to and 
will give time and effort to it. 

Science, pure and applied, is the second area of 
study in which the servicemen have strong and varied 
views. Oddly enough the lines of argument are not 
cleanly drawn according to the nature of the service 
experience. A good many science and engineering 
majors whose service took them into radar, ordnance, 
or engineering duty say (and mean it, perhaps) that 
when they get back to college they intend to take 
a lot of work in literature, philosophy, and political 
economy, regardless of what their career plans may 
be. It appears that for a good many young men life 
at sea, at advanced bases, or in the air is a stimulus 
to reflection and to the posing of social and philo- 
sophical questions which only reading will answer. A 
Marine lieutenant speaks of “a vague restlessness and 
a feeling that too much time has already been wasted. 
... These men will have no patience with the mediocre 
in educational methods [but] if properly channeled 
can supply the teacher-student relationship with a new 
vigor.” 

In the main, however, the influence of mechanized 
war has had the natural result. More men will come 
back to study engineering, physies, or chemistry than 
to specialize in the humanistic subjects. And a good 
many whose preservice competence in scientifie studies 
had been uneertain will return to college with in- 
creased power, not only because of their experience 
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in the operation of mechanical equipment, but also 
because of the confidence which that experience has 
given them. 

It was interesting to note in the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire that about three quarters of the students 
were holding to their preservice occupational objec- 
tives. From Germany came an especially significant 
message: “, .. I have seen what a lack of a proper 
education can do to the people of a nation... . 
I am more determined than ever to continue my origi- 
nal plans when I return.” 

Our men seem to have developed a clearer under- 
standing of their relation to life. One man wrote: 
“When I left college I was confused and certain of 
one thing only, that my place was not in school while 
the country was in need of help of the most direct 
kind. Now Iam a lot less confused. Military service 
is a great tempering agent. I have a much better idea 
now of what a college can do for a man. And I have 
also a much better idea of what it cannot do.” 

These letters in serious vein from our young men 
in service (and every college dean and teacher has 
received many of them) are tremendously impressive. 
They knew what they wanted when they got back, and 
they put it down on whatever paper they had and 
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sent it along; sometimes a little self-consciously, as the 
nineteen-year-old who wound up: “If I seem to have 
been too dogmatic, please bear in mind that I am q 
young man.” But their wishes are always clear, and 
those who are planning their educational futures for 
them must give heed. 

A young veteran of the European war, writing from 
an Army hospital, spoke for countless undergraduates 
into whose educations war entered, when he wrote: 
“The College has always been a symbol to us—more 
vivid, more tangible than the abstract ideals which 
men of science mien have gathered into the folio called 
‘Why We Fight.’ . . . In the tanks, bivouacs, foxholes, 
rear areas, and hospitals, books and ideas became our 
companions, good and true friends. College intro. 
duced us to the art of thinking, of grappling with 
circumstance and emerging at least moral victors. . . , 
Our travels have taught us much . . . people, action, 
thoughts, scenery, idealism, and conflict have created 
a ponderous juggernaut which strangely has not de- 
stroyed us. Rather, it has reformed, reshaped, in sub- 
stance as well as in spirit, our peculiar scholastic 
idealism. It has made us realistic idealists. ... We 
know where the home of such thinking is. It is where 
we belong. It is where we shall return.” 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS TAKES A 
LONG STEP FORWARD 

THE University of Illinois has adopted a four-point 
program, which Coleman R. Griffith, provost and chief 
educational officer of the university, considers “equiva- 
lent in state importance to the original Federal Land 
Grant Act, signed by Abraham Lincoln, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the University of Illi- 
nois and the other land-grant colleges in the nation.” 

The program would provide (1) training for 15,000 
students on the Urbana campus, beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1946; (2) legislation for an expanded system of 
junior colleges; (3) major expansion of postgraduate 
work in the high schools of the state “where first-year 
credits, acceptable at the university and other colleges, 
may be earned”; and (4) a branch of the university 
at Chieago to provide the first two years of university 
work. 

The high-school program would be only temporary, 
pending the full development of the junior colleges. 
On the Urbana campus, the size of the freshman class 
each year would be in the neighborhood of 5,000 
students. 

Provost Griffith believes that, while three of the 
four points of the program would represent a long- 
range development program, as a whole they would 


have an immediate effect in solving “the most urgent 
educational problem the state has ever faced.” The 
permanent effect, he believes, would be “to assure the 
position of leadership which Illinois now holds as one 
of the richest areas of the earth.” The release adds: 


Illinois has raw materials—coal, oil, iron, soil, indus- 
try, and manpower. It is the center of the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and what we need most is trained 
personnel in larger numbers than we now provide to 
develop the state, and consequently the whole Mississippi 
area, 

While it will mean greater taxes, it will increase the 
state’s capital wealth in brains. We will make better 
use of our raw material—and human beings are raw 
material. ... 


The University of Illinois is, perhaps, the most 
notable example of the institutions established on the 
basis of the Land Grant Act of 1862 that have since 
developed into flourishing state universities. It was 
founded in 1867, as the Illinois Industrial University 
(primarily an “agricultural and mechanical college”). 
It became the University of Illinois in 1885. Its de 
velopment as a full-fledged state university was due, 
in large part, to the active leadership of John P. 
Altgeld, governor of Illinois (1892-96), and later 
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the the highly efficient administration of Edmund J. 
have James, president of the university (1904-19). 
=e It is interesting to note that Illinois, like other states 
od carved from the Northwest Territory, received a Fed- 
for eral land grant for a university when it was admitted 
to the Union in 1818, This was used later (1857) for 
= the establishment of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
“ sity, sinee teachers for the publie schools were then 
ong apparently needed more seriously than was general 
_ university education. This accounts for the fact that 
hich the name, “Normal University,” was given to what was 
led in reality a state normal school, at the time well below 
ale, college grade—W. C. B. 
our 
itro- 
with THE NEA NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON 
. ADULT AND VETERAN EDUCATION 
tion, On May 1-3 at Swampscott (Mass.), the National 
ated Education Association held an important Conference 
i de- on Adult and Veteran Edueation. Its importance was 
sub- emphasized by the fact that “the United States is at 
astic the threshold of a new development in the field of 
We publie edueation.” International as well as national 
here conditions demand education for “our sixty million 


adults including fifteen million veterans.” Such a 
goal, unrealizable immediately because of the lack of 
facilities, both physical and professional, can, never- 
theless, be seen in vision and planned for with in- 
sight and judgment on the part of educational leaders 
It was in this spirit that the 


gent and an aroused publie. 

The conference, composed of representatives of many local 
» the and state organizations—colleges, universities, the Vet- 
; one erans Administration, intereultural groups, the De- 
dds: partment of Immigration and Naturalization, and so 


n—as well as the NEA, was ealled; and the par- 
ticipants came together with “no preconceived reme- 
dies” for an unprecedented and serious situation in 
ihe field of education. Hill Difficulty was before them, 
and they realized that to mount it would require 
imagination, skillful techniques, and unflagging per- 


ndus- 
Mis- 
ained 
le to 
sippi 
» the sistence, 
etter The greatest barrier to success in adult education, 
“still an appendix to the educational system,” as re- 
vealed in the report of the conference by Fred Couey, 
professor of education, University of Connecticut, and 










raw 


_ Harry §. Broudy, director of graduate study, State 
— Teachers College (North Adams, Mass.), lies in the 
since apathy of individuals and groups within a community. 
= Such varied and often superficial distractions pull 
wn them hither and yon that they find it too diffieult or 
ge 00 boring, as the ease may be, to concentrate co- 
s de peratively upon a task requiring the mobilization of 
due, their resourees, material and intellectual, and the dis- 
: . tupting of their habitual outlook upon life, their easy- 
e 


going acceptanee of traditional standards. 
lhe conference made a number of recommendations, 
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among which were, in brief, that (1) each community, 
through surveys and study, seek “information concern- 
ing the educational needs of veterans”; (2) a guidance 
program “on the community level” be initiated for all 
adults, veterans and nonveterans, and a “consultant ser- 
vice on the state level” to give assistance when needed ; 
(3) counselors be trained by the state departments 
of education “through institutes conducted in the com- 
munity”; (4) schools provide for edueational needs by 
making new courses available, arranging for entrance 
several times during the academic year, making sur- 
veys of community buildings and human resources, 
operating summer sessions and evening classes, and 
offering extension courses; (5) provision be made for 
veterans’ education on the high-school level in “spe- 
cial veterans’ high schools, supervised correspondence 
study, and individualized instruction”; (6) disabled 
veterans be adequately serviced; (7) a single agency 
be responsible for gathering and making “available 
for exchange” the data assembled by the various edu- 
cational agencies for teaching leaders, and act as con- 
sultant when a particular area is to be organized edu- 
eationally; (8) high-school courses in family life be 
encouraged to the end that “adult education may in 
time become a ‘graduate study’”; (9) state boards of 
education be asked to organize “a special course on 
education for family life so that Federal, state, and 
local work in this field be knit together”; (10) em- 
phasis be placed on teaching the principles of demoe- 
racy as applied to “contemporary problems of group 
relations”; (11) committees to promote “racial and 
religious understanding” be set up in every com- 
munity; (12) intercultural programs and projects be 
stimulated and “evaluated in terms of the local public- 
opinion climate”; (13) intereultural education be 
adopted as part of the training of teachers; (14) a 
Community Council be organized in each community 
“to enlighten its citizens in our modern problems”; 
(15) a New England group of leading citizens in 
various fields be called together by the state com- 
missioners of education “to aid in solving the prob- 
lem of bringing aliens to a realization of their national 
civic responsibility”; (16) state and loeal supervisors 
of adult education compile data to show “the inade- 
quacy of the present salaries of local teachers of 
adults”; (17) all our programs “elaborate the United 
Nations’ plan and idea... to the end that the body 
politic will be informed on modern international 
problems”; (18) libraries, with the aid of state library 
associations, furnish leadership in the development of 
democratic intercultural programs and assist in ¢o- 
ordinating the activities of adult education; and (19) 
adequate funds be provided from loeal, state, or na- 
tional sources “so that every community may have 
library facilities for a well-developed adult-education 
program.” 
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“Subgroups” of the conference prepared reports in 
six areas, and the reports may be secured by writing 
to Mary L. Guyton, supervisor of adult education, 
State Department of Education, 200 Newbury St., 
Boston 16. 

Before adjournment the conference passed a gen- 
eral resolution: 


RESOLVED: That we would like to eall again the atten- 
tion of our leading educators in our respeetive New Eng- 
land states to the fact that the education of adults pre- 
disposes the education of the child and that a continu- 
ing education is necessary for an intelligent Americanism. 


When the rank and file of Americans seriously face 
the fact that education only begins with the winning 
of an academic degree or with such other achievements 
as may be embraced within the period of youth, un- 
questionably there will be more time spent in libraries, 
more adult study of the world in which we live, and 
the nation will have a far larger stockpile of in- 
telligence upon which to eall, equally in times of 
strain and stress and in days of relaxation and peace. 
The ever-present challenge to informed intelligence is 
paramount.—N. W. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO REAFFIRMS 
THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE ELECTION 


TWENTY years ago and for a decade thereafter, 
“curriculum revision” was easily the most notable 
“reform” activity of the city school systems of the 
United States, especially on the elementary-school 
level. The movement began early in the 1920’s with 
the eurriculum-revision programs of two or three 
large cities—programs that were carried out (and this 
was a most important feature of the movement) 
by committees of classroom teachers and supervisors 
under the direction of a curriculum specialist, usually 
a university professor of education. The movement 
at the outset was undoubtedly animated by the sin- 
cerest of purposes, in spite of contemporary assever- 
Certainly in respect of the 
ultimate magnitude of its accomplishments (we prefer 
not to speak of their educational value), it was by far 
the most successful “reform” movement in the history 
of our lower schools. 


ations to the contrary. 


The problems of the postwar period have now 
brought the wave of curriculum reform to the higher 
institutions. During the past year, scarcely a fort- 
night has passed without bringing to our journal at 
least one report of the ways in which a eollege or 
university program has been revised or will be revised 
to meet the new needs of the postwar world. In one 
respect, there has been a similarity in all these re- 
ports: they have rejected in whole or in part the prin- 
ciple of free election, and have pinned their faith to 
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varying measures of prescribed courses and sequences 
of courses. 

Now comes the first exception to this hitherto yp. 
broken rule. Through the kindness of Julian Park, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, the University of 
Buffalo, ScHoot anv Society has received the report 
of the university’s Curriculum Committee. While free 
election has characterized the program of the College 
of Arts and Sciences since Samuel P. Capen became 
chancellor of the university in 1922, there have heey 
no common course requirements whatsoever since 193]. 
Even freshman English is not required, although stu. 
dents defective in English are given special work 
which earries no college credit. 

The most important section of the report from the 
outsider’s point of view is frankly entitled “Reaffirma- 
tion of the Principle of Free Election,” and from this 
section we quote as follows: 


We wish to call special attention to the fact that our 
statement of objectives, and this report as a whole, re- 
affirms our faith in the principle of freedom which has 
always characterized the spirit and operation of our eur- 
riculum. No tradition is more deeply loved; and we be- 
lieve that both the faculty and the students would resent 
and resist any attempt to substitute for freedom some 
other method of directing our affairs. In this, we are 
almost alone among American colleges. .. . 

There are very great advantages to a curriculum based 
upon a list of prescribed courses . . . which are required 
of all. At the very least, such a system tends to stand- 
ardize the student. This is a convenience to all teachers 
of upper courses, since they are enabled to rely upon the 
background common to all members of the class. There 
is also the advantage that the aims and objectives of the 
institution are given sharp definition—a quality which 
many persons prize above all others. Ostensibly, the list 
of requirements is a convenient administrative device 
whereby every student is automatically given the benefit 
of the faculty’s best judgment, this being presumed to 
be better than his own. 

[But] it is the argument-from-authority which alone 
ean justify the prescribed curriculum; and it is the 
essential weakness of this argument which leads us to 
prefer the apparent confusion of freedom to an im 
posed order. ... 


It is interesting thus to find that the teachings 0 
the late Charles W. Eliot still have at least one 
stout champion in the present-day collegiate world— 
W. C. B. 


REORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION OF 
COURSES AT.UNION COLLEGE 


In a series of adjustments in its curriculum, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.) plans to offer approx! 
mately 1,400 veterans and civilians entering next fall 
a wide range of courses, with emphasis on general 
education. The division of literature has been te 
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named the division of humanities and will include 
instruction in the fine arts, public speaking, music, 
dramaties, and other subjects formerly not taught 
ynder divisional auspices. The division “emphasizes 
critical appreciation and ability in the use of English 
and foreign languages as training for vocations such 
as library work, journalism, advertising, language 
teaching, publication work, and other vocations that do 
not require specialized scientific training.” Harrison 
(. Coffin, Frank Bailey professor of Greek and chair- 
man of the division, announces that the English staff 
is being enlarged and that “first-year Latin will be 
offered for the first time, beginning in September.” 
Earlier courses had been designed “on the assumption 
that students had had first-year Latin in secondary 
schools.” 

In the field of modern languages, five new mem- 
bers, all with extensive experience abroad, have been 
appointed to the staff, according to an announcement 
by George H. Danton, head of the field, who has 
taught over a period of years in both Germany and 
China. Gordon Silber is returning as associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages after having spent three 
years in the Army Seeurity Agency in Washington 
(D. C.). Norman A. Bennetton, who was born in 
Great Britain and who has been on the staff since 
1937, is being promoted to an associate professorship. 
New assistant professors are Ernst Pulgram, native 
of Vienna; §. Paul Jones, who studied at Frankfort- 
on-Main and at the Sorbonne before teaching in Tsing 
Hua University in China; Hellmut Hartwig, born in 
Germany; Charles Watland, who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and the University of Chile before 
serving for three years as eryptographer and trans- 
lator in the U. S. Embassy at Santiago; and Kenneth 
Dreyer, born in Berlin and educated at the Univer- 
sity of London before coming to the United States for 
study at Colby College, Cornell University, and Yale 
University. 

Increasing government participation in every phase 
of business and professional aetivity will be recognized 
in an expanded program for instruction in govern- 
ment. Douglas W. Campbell, authority on interna- 
tional law, who has been serving since 1943 as senior 
budget examiner in the Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
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tive Office of the President, is returning to the head- 
ship of this field of study. His staff will include 
James J. Anderson, former technical associate, In- 
stitute of Local and State Government, University of 
Pennsylvania, and John P. Lewis, specialist in govern- 
mental economic policy, both of whom recently re- 
ceived discharges from the Navy. 


A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FOR PEACE 

At the 16th annual Curriculum Conference to be 
held at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville 4), July 25-26, the conferees will hear 
leaders in education and other fields diseuss the prob- 
lems contingent upon “adjustment to a new age,” 
according to information received from Henry Harap, 
associate director of the college’s division of surveys 
and field services. 

The conference will be opened by Henry H. Hill, 
president of the college, and at the two general morn- 
ing sessions, B. L. Parkinson, president, Mississippi 
State College for Women (Columbus), will preside on 
July 25, and R. Lee Thomas, director, division of 
elementary schools, Tennessee State Department of 
Edueation, on July 26. The theme for these sessions 
will be “Education for Peace,” which will be treated 
by Ralph McGill, editor, the Atlanta Constitution; 
E. O. Melby, dean, School of Education, New York 
University; and Paul B. Sears, professor of botany, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College. 

Afternoon sessions on both days will take up specific 
topies relating to the main theme: “World Organiza- 
tion for Peace’’; “Education of Veterans”; “The In- 
pact of Science on the Modern World”; “General 
Edueation for American Youth”; “Local Community 
Development”; “Home and Family Living”; “Shap- 
ing Public Opinion”; and “Intergroup Relations.” A 
panel and the audience will take part after leaders 
have launched the discussions in authoritative intro- 
ductory statements. 

The conference will be highlighted by an art fes- 
tival, based on Edueation for Peace and produced 
jointly by several departments of the college. At the 
closing evening meeting there will be a program of 
musi¢e and sound films. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

LawrENCE A. Kimpton, dean of students, the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, has been named vice-president of 
the university to sueceed Reuben G. Gustavson, whose 
appointment as chancellor, University of Nebraska, 
Was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 8. Robert 





M. Strozier, associate director of International House, 
will sueceed Dr. Kimpton, July 1. Rudolph Altroeehi, 
professor of Italian and chairman of the department 
of Italian language and literature, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), will serve as visiting professor dur- 


ing the summer quarter. 
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ATLEE LANE Percy, professor of accounting and 
commercial education, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed to a new post, dean of the university, an office 
created upon recommendation of the university’s Com- 
mittee on the University in the Postwar World. In 
addition to his duties as administrative assistant to 
the president, Dean Percy will continue to direct the 
summer term. Judson Rea Butler, whose appointment 
as dean of the new General College was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, April 13, has announced the 
appointment of the following heads of departments: 
Ernest B. Walston (guidance), Wesley N. Tiffney 
(science), C. Norman Eddy (social science), and 
Willis Wager (English). 

Iona B. Berry will succeed Pauline Park Wilson as 
dean of women, University of Alabama, August 1. 
Dr. Wilson has resigned to become dean of home eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia. Charles E. Bounds, 
associate professor and director of the editorial see- 
tion of the department of technical journalism, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College (Still- 
water), will become head of the university’s depart- 
ment of journalism in September. 


Dorotuy G. Park, a former member of the staff 
of the University of Nebraska, has been appointed 
dean of women, Estherville (Iowa) Junior College. 
Dr. Park will also give courses in Spanish in the 
city high school. 


J. H. Hi, superintendent of schools, Marengo 
(Iowa), has succeeded E. E. Brand as dean, Ells- 
worth Junior College (Iowa Falls). Mr. Brand re- 
signed in May to accept a post in Hope College (Hol- 
land, Mich.). 


Rosert Donap LEwis, chairman of the department 
of agronomy, the Ohio State University, will become 
director of the Experiment Station, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas (College Station), Sep- 
tember 1. 


Wim E. Krauss, research professor of animal 
husbandry, the Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed director of a newly established department 
of dairy husbandry in the university’s College of Agri- 
culture. The department will combine the dairy-hus- 
bandry activities of the university with those of the 
division of dairy industry of the state’s Agricultural 
Experiment Station (Wooster). Thomas Scott Sut- 
ton, professor of animal husbandry, has been named 
director of the newly created Institute of Nutrition 
and Food Technology to be operated by the univer- 
sity at the Experiment Station. Frederic Columbus 
Blake, professor of physics, and Edmund Sewall Man- 
son, professor of astronomy, will retire at the close 
of the summer term. Alpheus W. Smith, dean, Grad- 
uate School, whose forthcoming retirement was re- 
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ported in ScHOOL AND Socrery, April 13, recently re. 
ceived an Army Air Corps citation for his “efforts 
and inspiration” in establishing the OSU-Wright Fiel, 
Graduate Center at Dayton. 


James A. CoLstTon, president, Bethune-Cookman 
College (Daytona Beach, Fla.), has been appointed 
director of public relations, Hampton Institute (Va.), 


Jack WILD will succeed Elmer G. Sulzer as direeto; 
of public relations, University of Kentucky, July 1, 
Mr. Sulzer will continue in his post as direetor of 
radio activities and will also hold the headship of a 
newly created teaching department of radio arts, 


CarL F. HeEescHen has been appointed veterans’ 
counselor in the Veterans Guidance Center, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.). Other appointments 
announced early in June are those of Joseph Wagner, 
superintendent of schools, Crawfordsville (Ind.), as 
executive assistant to W. E. Wagoner, controller, and 
Robert K. Hamilton, director of the band and the 
orchestra, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, in- 
structor in band. For the summer term, Thelma 
Gruver, Evansville (Ind.) High School, and Robert 
Bell, a graduate student of Indiana University, will 
teach business education; Mamie Spangler, supervisor 
of elementary schools, Lake County, will have charge 
of the elementary workshop, and A. K. Smith, of the 
schools of Michigan City (Ind.), the seeondary work- 
shop; Esther Burris, director of school libraries and 
teachers’ materials, state department of education, will 
teach library science, and Bess Day, librarian, Ander- 
son (Ind.), will assist in developing eurricular and 
laboratory materials for needs in various workshops 
and group meetings; Warren Phillips, superintendent 
of schools, Valparaiso (Ind.), will give eourses in edu- 
eation, Thomas Chamberlain, in geography, and Wil- 
liam Tinkle and James Zedekar, in seience; Martha 
Kelly, of Pendleton (Ind.), will assist in the speech 
clinic. 

Mary Heen Frerts, dean of women, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University (Delaware), on July 1 will become 
co-ordinator of a new experimental program designed 
to improve student selection and orientation. It is 
hoped that the new plan will “bridge the gap frou 
high school to college in a more effective way.” Mis 
Fretts will work under the direction of H. M. Shipps, 
who has been director of new-student and alumni work 
for the past 25 years. 


Mercepes GUGISBERG, assistant professor of physic! 
education for women, University of New Mexico, 's 
directing a workshop in health education that is in se- 
sion under the joint sponsorship of the university, the 
New Mexico Department of Publie Health, and the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The courses will continue 
until July 20. W. B. Runge, instructor in distributive 
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edueation, has announced that the teacher-training 
course in distributive education, which is being given 
for the first time during the summer session, will be 
continued in the fall term. 


Epwarp R. BARTLETT, professor of religious educa- 
tion and dean, College of Liberal Arts, DePauw Uni- 
versity, has been appointed head of a new department 
of philosophy and religion. The department has been 
created to meet more successfully the needs of the 
churches in relation to the university’s offerings in the 
field of philosophy and of religious education and to 
provide graduate work in these fields leading to the 
master’s degree. Louis W. Norris, professor of phi- 
losophy, and Orville L. Davis, associate professor of 
religious education, will be members of the staff, as 
will Charles F, Kraft, whose appointment as professor 
of Old Testament, effective in September, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, March 30. C. D. W. Hilde- 
brand, professor of philosophy, will also assist in the 
work of the department. 


Martin Puiuip Capp, associate professor of civil 
engineering, Colorado School of Mines (Golden), will 
become head of a new department of civil engineering 
that will offer courses leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in civil engineering, University of Denver, beginning 
in September. 


Joun M. Dorsey, director, child-guidance division, 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, will succeed Heinrich 
A. Reye, who is retiring, July 1, as chairman of the 
department of psychiatry, Wayne University (De- 
troit), after 30 years of service on the staff of the 
College of Medicine. Dr. Dorsey’s appointment as a 
special professor at the university was made possible 
by a special five-year grant through the Wayne Uni- 
versity Foundation “from an anonymous donor.” 


FRANK LLEWELLYN Harrison, professor of music, 
Queen’s University (Kingston, Ont.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of music, Colgate 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), to sueceed Thomas 
Roberts, who resigned during the war. 


JOHN MAYuER, since 1931 a member of the staff of 
Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), has been 
uamed chairman of the department of history to sue- 
ceed William Gurdon Saltonstall, whose appointment 

the prineipalship of the academy was reported in 
ScHOoL AND Society, June 15. 


Rottin M. Perkins, professor of law, the State 
University of Iowa, has been appointed to the Frank 
C. Rand professorship of law, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville). Dr. Perkins, who had been on the staff 
ot the State University of Iowa for the past 30 years, 
will teach in the fields of criminal law and procedure, 
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bills and notes, and suretyship, and in parts of the 
commercial-law field. 


Gerorce P. Baker, director, Office of Transport and 
Communications, Department of State, has been ap- 
pointed James J. Hill professor of transportation, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 


Pavut N. GurTurig, head of the department of eco- 
nomies and sociology, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege (Lynchburg, Va.), has been appointed professor 
of economies and sociology, the University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Guthrie’s special field will be labor 
relations. 


JoHN H. D1nGie, director, Commission on Acute 
Respiratory Diseases, Army Epidemiological Board, 
has been named to the Elisabeth Severance Prentiss 
chair of preventive medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, to succeed James A. Doull, whose appoint- 
ment as director of international public-health rela- 
tions, U. 8S. Public Health Service, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, October 27, 1945. Frederick 
Woodbridge, member of the law firm of Jones, Day, 
Cockley, and Reavis, Cleveland, has been appointed 
professor of law. Alex Balinky, former member of 
the WLB and the WMC, is giving a course in labor 
economies and labor problems that began, June 18. 


Mary E. Latimer, professor of English and speech, 
Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), has been ap- 
pointed professor of speech education, Madison Col- 
lege (Harrisonburg, Va.). 


THE following are among appointments announced 
by the University of California early in June: P. 
Swings, professor of astronomy, G. A. Fry, associate 
professor of optometry, J. Montesinos, lecturer in 
Spanish and Portuguese, F. J. Turner, associate pro- 
fessor of geological sciences, and G. Wessels, associate 
professor of art, all on the Berkeley campus; J. R. 
Richardson, associate professor of physics, F. Cres- 
citelli, associate professor of zoology, and I. S. Sokol- 
nikoff, professor of mathematics, on the Los Angeles 
campus; and N. W. Rakestraw, professor of ocean- 
ography, Seripps Institution (La Jolla). 


THE REVEREND JOHN L. Davis, executive secretary, 
Board of Higher Education of the Disciples of Christ, 
and former dean, Lynchburg (Va.) College, has been 
appointed professor of English, Hiram (Ohio) Col- 
lege. 

THE REVEREND WAYNE K. CiyMer, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, Forest Hills (N. Y.), has 
been appointed professor of practical theology and 
director of field work, Evangelical Theologieal Semi- 
nary (Naperville, Ill.), and will assume his new duties, 
September 3. Dr. Clymer succeeds the Reverend H. 
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H. Kalas, who has been named executive secretary, 
Iowa Inter-Church Council, with headquarters in Des 
Moines. 


THE REVEREND C. Mito Connick, head of the de- 
partment of Bible, Northfield School for Girls (East 
Northfield, Mass.), has been appointed professor of 
religion, Whittier (Calif.) College. 


JOSEPHINE Moyer, educational director, Reading 
(Pa.) Museum and Art Gallery, has been appointed 
professor of geography, State Teachers College (Kutz- 
town, Pa.). 


WaLTER G. STEWART AND F. Epgar Husparp have 
been appointed to the staff of Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. Dr. Stewart, former head of the department of 
science, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N. 
J.), is professor of chemistry; Mr. Hubbard, former 
director of mathematies in the junior and senior high 
schools of West Hartford (Conn.), is professor of 
mathematics and physics. 


Recent Deaths 

Ross EarLe Hoop te, associate professor of philos- 
ophy, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, June 17. 
Dr. Hoople, who was graduated from the university 
in 1922, had served his Alma Mater as instructor in 
philosophy (1925-32), assistant professor (1932-35), 
and associate professor (since 1935). 


Henry CALVERT SIMONS, associate professor of law 
and economies, the University of Chicago, was found 
dead of an overdose of sleeping tablets, June 19. 
Professor Simons, who was forty-six years old at the 
time of his death, had served as instructor in eco- 
nomics and assistant professor (1921-27), the State 
University of Iowa, and at the University of Chicago 
as assistant professor of law and economies and asso- 
ciate professor (since 1927). 


THE REVEREND JOHN STUART CONNING, former sec- 
retary of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., died, June 20, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Conning, whose 
chief work had been the improvement of relations 
between Christians and Jews, had also been super- 
intendent of the board’s department of Jewish work. 
Following his ordination in 1890, he had held a num- 
ber of pastorates in Canada and the United States and 
(1898-1919) had been president of the Presbyterian 
Training School (Baltimore). 


JOHN BAUMGARTNER, instructor in voice, Westmin- 
ster Choir School (Princeton, N. J.), died, June 20, 
at the age of forty-seven years. Mr. Baumgartner, 
who was well known in the field of oratorio, had served 
the internationally known choir school since 1928. 
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Rapp CHAIM Kaptan, lecturer in Semitic lan. 
guages, Yeshiva University (New York City), dieg, 
June 20, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. Kaplan, 
who was born in Russia, came to the United States jy 
1922 and taught at the Rabbi Isaac L. Elthanan Theo. 
logical Seminary (New York City) until 1927, |) 
1929, he was appointed Sterling fellow for advanced 
study, Yale University, for two years. In addition to 
his duties at the university, he served as rabbi of Con- 
gregation Knesseth Israel of Seagate, Coney Island 
(ms. Y.}. 


NIKANDER IVANOVICH STRELSKY, associate professor 
of Russian and of comparative Slavonic literature, 
Vassar College, succumbed to a heart attack, June 20, 
at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. Strelsky, who was 
born in Russia, came to the United States in 1923 an¢ 
became a citizen in 1930. He had served Vassar Col- 
lege as instructor, assistant professor, and associate 
professor since 1935. 


Curis C. Rossry, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Jersey City), died, June 21, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Dr. Rossey had served as prin- 
cipal (1917), Wheeling (W. Va.) High School; presi- 
dent (1917-20), Concord State Teachers College (now 
Coneord College, Athens, W. Va.); staff member of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company (192)- 
31); principal (1931-37), publie schools in Jersey 
City; and at the State Teachers College as dean of 
instruction (1937-40) and president (since 1940). 


THE REVEREND ULysses Simpson SMITH, president 
(1919-27), Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount Pleasant), 
died, June 21, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. 
Smith, who retired from the ministry in 1942, had 
served the pastorates of Methodist churches in various 
parts of the United States since his ordination in 
1892. 


THomMAS Howarp Lay, former professor of natural 
philosophy, University of Melbourne (Australia), died, 
June 22, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Laby, who 
was one of the codesigners of the first gas masks used 
in World War I, had served as demonstrator of chem- 
istry (1900-05), University of Sydney; Joule Student 
of the Royal Society and professor of physics (1909 
15), Wellington (N. Z.) ; and at the University of Mel- 
bourne as professor, dean of the faculty of science, 
and director of research (1915-44). 

CHARLES FREDERICK TUCKER BrooKE, Sterling pro- 
fessor of English, Yale University, died, June 22, «! 
the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Brooke, who was 
internationally known as a Shakespearean scholar, 
had served as instructor in English (1909), Cornell 
University, and at Yale University as instructor 
(1909-13), assistant professor (1913-20), professor 
(1920-31), and Sterling professor (since 1931). 
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Among his many books are “The Shakespeare Apoc- 
rypha,” “The Works of Christopher Marlowe,” and 
“The Tudor Drama.” 


Other Items 
Iv planning a reorganization of the curriculum at 
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Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), Raymond F. 
McLain, president, announced under date of June 11 
that the college is seeking 10 additional teachers for 
next fall. The new program “will include three types 
of courses: general education, departmental courses, 
and noneredit courses.” 





Shorter Papers. 


AUNITED FRONT FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD 

A unitep front to win a war is assumed without 
argument. Then, after a war is won, unity usually 
gives way to chaos and that result, also, seems to be 
assumed as inevitable. But need it be? Why has it 
been so? 

The loss of unity following a war usually is due to 
loss of common purposes and the relief from fear of 
disaster. But may there not be worthy objectives for 
all even in peacetime? Is there not danger of disaster 
between wars? The present labor and economic near- 
crises and memory of the great depression of 1929 
should be sufficient evidence of nearness of disaster 
and suffering that may occur in a nation, even in one 
as great as ours, in peacetime. 

Must life continue to be a struggle of man against 
man, of race against race? A war between nations? 
There is another struggle that may be made as realistie 
as war if we can dramatize it on a national seale and 
unite individuals in a common effort to win. This is 
the struggle of man against Nature. It is, and has 
been, going on since Adam left the garden of Eden. 
But it has been left +» individuals and their families, 
pioneering in their own way, to wrest a living and 
some security from the forces and resources of nature. 

Beyond the family unit, co-operation among men 
largely has been to set up bills of rights, ete, as a 
defense against political privileges and powers. In 
this the stage has been set for inevitable clashes and 
struggles among the various governmental units that 
have been ereated. 

Having set up governments that, in various forms 
and by various methods, have usually sueceeded in 
‘ecuring and maintaining internal order, security, and 
in most eases a modicum of political power and inde- 
pendence, why must such governments, some seventy 
of them in the world, continue to prey upon each other 
‘or world supremacy ? 

Apparently some of these nations have looked upon 
var as a worthy occupation, an industry if you will, 
‘he only one, in fact, that their leaders ean conceive 
of wherein everyone will be fully employed and the 
national resourees and wealth invested to secure the 
largest return. Basically it may indeed be the fear 
of idleness, lack of incentive and stimulation, that 





drives nations to war just at the times when they seem 
to have achieved their objectives of unity, strength, 
and wealth. 

But an equally satisfactory answer to their problem 
of leadership might be found in well-planned assaults 
on their own environment in an attempt to know better 
and use more effectively the resources of Nature by 
an engineering control of its forces and utilization of 
its raw materials, grown, mined, and extracted, to pro- 
vide even newer and better materials for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, entertainment, and travel. 

It may be said that we have been doing just these 
things. Yes, we have, but in a more or less casual, 
incidental way. Much of it has been done by private 
initiative which the government has tolerated, where 
it has not actually hindered it by regulation and 
control. 

If peacetime living is to replace war as an objective, 
it must have plans equally bold, strenuous, and far- 
reaching. This need not imply national socialism, but 
it must have national support. Isolated projects of 
this kind have been the TVA and the Panama Canal. 
On a national seale there should be, for an adequate 
peacetime front, a program something as follows: 


1. Intensive exploration for utilization of natural re- 
sources, including personnel. 

2. Maximal public health and personal efficiency. 

3. Maximal production of goods, services, ideas. 

4. Universal participation at all social levels. 

5. Maximal distribution of products to all who may 
need them. 


In carrying out the above, it is assumed that all 
activities would be within the framework of civil gov- 
ernment customary to the peoples concerned, in our 
case, that of democracy as we have known it. 

The above program envisions concerted, continuing, 
simultaneous studies of our environment, region by 
region, to discover new materials, new processes, and 
new uses for existing goods, just as was done under 
the stimulus of war, when we learned how to make 
rubber from oil, and textiles from coke, limestone, and 
air. There is still need for new, better, and more 
abundant building materials and fuels. 

Obviously this is in the province of science, but it 
should be a national objective and one that might well 
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be started in the publie schools and definitely achieved 
in the university. Proper attitudes toward the con- 
tributions of science to national welfare become at- 
tributes of citizenship to be inculeated all through the 
school system. 

In this attack on Nature, all citizens may find a 
place as worker-soldiers. To do so each must have 
some vocational skill. But, unlike as in war, the citi- 
zen-worker-soldier should have an opportunity to make 
his contribution while living with his family at home. 
This implies, for rural areas, more industrial open- 
ings, so that the social fabric of the country need not 
be upset by overspecialization and urbanization. In- 
dustrial enterprises in rural areas will also insure a 
more careful inventory of open-country resources and 
their better utilization. 

The above emphasis on rural living is part of a 
trend toward decentralization that many leaders today 
think essential to preserve the political freedom of our 
type of democracy and incidentally some insurance 
against socioeconomic disorders, now so threatening. 

Central, national government, under a plan of de- 
centralization, could give more attention to its intended 
funetions as: 


1. Co-ordinator of the smaller units of government. 
2. Clearinghouse for interregional planning. 
3. Agency in world affairs for the smaller units, 


So important are the possibilities and implications 
of decentralization that an incorporated society or 
foundation has been organized to promote it, politi- 
cally and economically.. The theory, principles, and 
objectives of such decentralization for the United 
States have been described in a book by Thomas 
Hewes, of Hartford (Conn.), entitled “Decentraliza- 
tion for Liberty,” published by the Richard R. Smith 
Publishing Company, 120 East 39th Street, New York 
16. Mr. Hewes is also president of the Lyme Foun- 
dation to be devoted to the promotion of decentraliza- 
tion in the United States. One of the many books 
and bulletins to be issued by the foundation is en- 
titled “Prologue for Peace”; on page ten of this pub- 
lication will be found the program of action. 

This paper is not presented in the expectation that 
schools and eolleges must or will at once enter upon 
the program outlined for a peacetime front; but I 
hope it is evident, from what has been said, that 
public education will and should play an ever increas- 
ing part in the setting for, and the attainment of, 
national objectives of a peaceful nature. Indeed it 
will provide an opportunity, long sought by many 
educators, whereby the objectives and procedures of 
the public schools can be more directly related to the 
promotion of national security, prestige, and wealth. 
Hitherto, we have been satisfied to say that, if every 
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individual is well trained and well disposed, the syn 
total will make a great nation. Better communication 
and transportation now make the next step Possible, 
namely, organization of these skills and good intep. 
tions toward the achievement of national ends through 
preplanned, concerted efforts that are nonmilitary jy 
their outlook and methods. 

The schools occupy a strategie position in this peace. 
time-front planning. What other official agency is jy 
a better position to take the initiative in steps for 
social action and social change? The school staffs are 
able to serve as liaison officers between unofficial loca] 
community groups and the larger outside central 
agencies for action on a national scale. 

The schools are in the best position to recognize 
evidence of, and stages in, decentralization. By favor. 
ing those steps that are favorable, by setting the stage 
for others that will be, growth toward community 
realization may develop without antagonism. 

Already many schools have turned the attention of 
children and youth toward what is called “study oj 
our town,” but I suspect this is more often done as 
an incentive, by bringing in local examples, to stimv- 
late the study of more distant places and more ab- 
stract principles. Study of the local community 
should be for the local community. It should provide 
facts, ideas, and suggestions that will be useful in 
promoting a richer life in that particular neighbor- 
hood. The science department should help to ana- 
lyze local resources and their utilization with impli- 
cations for local employment. The social-studies de- 
partment may offer leadership in social groupings for 
community defense against illness, poverty, and de- 
linqueney, analogous to the air-raid-warning groups 
and the Red Cross services of war days. The various 
juvenile and adult organizations, of which there are 
so many in small communities, could become service 
agencies in a peacetime-front program. Other cur- 
riculum adjustments could be worked out accordingly, 
so that the entire school program would promote the 
national objectives—exploration, production, distribu- 
tion, with maximal public health and personal etl- 
ciency. 

All that has been said in this paper, and curreti 
affairs as we know them, point toward the growing 
importance of the small and medium-sized town and 
village. In Ohio, Community Services, Ine., under the 
direction of Arthur Morgan at Yellow Springs, 
working on this subject. 

In Virginia, the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia is studying community development 
and issuing bulletins, entitled New Dominion Series, 
that can be secured free on application. These de 
seribe excellent workshop methods with rural school 
and local town leaders. The summer session this yea! 
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‘| be unique and worth attending. Virginia has 


wil 
much to give on the subjects that we have been dis- 
cussing. 


In Vermont, there is an annual summer conference 
at Goddard College (Plainfield) on the subject of New 
England resources. It publishes a brief but interest- 
ing report on its work. This ean be obtained by 
writing to George Beecher, director of the workshop, 
Goddard College. 

Massachusetts has a commission that is authorized 
to study the industrial development of the small towns 
through discovery and processing of local resources. 

As President Truman recently said, “1946 will be 


Correspondence 


a year of decision.” As we emerge from the most de- 
structive war of history, it seems to be a fitting time 
to plan, not for a next war, but for a period of con- 
structive peacetime living wherein all citizens, youth 
and adults alike, can find a place to participate in 
ways that will be satisfying, glamorous, and in har- 
mony with our heritage of democracy. In such a 
movement the public schools should play a large part 
as befits their place in our national life. 
W. S. Dakin 
RETIRED SENIOR SUPERVISOR 
OF RURAL EDUCATION, 
STaTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





EXCELLENCE AND DEMOCRACY: A REPLY 
TO PROFESSOR WILCOX 


In ScHoon AND Society, March 30, 1946, John 
Wileox, professor of English, Wayne University, 
writes on the subject, “Excellence and Democracy,” 
with obvious fear that they can never be the same 
thing. In defining his notion of democracy Professor 
Wilcox finds it necessary to include as one of its ex- 
pressions “suitable behavior toward those of different 
status (e.g., no arrogance to inferiors, no servility to 
superiors).” This is something of a contradiction in 
terms, is it not? Later he presses the point further. 
‘If a man of superior status parades himself offen- 
sively in the presence of those of lesser status, the 
latter say he is undemocratic,” he complains, hastening 
to add that it isn’t polite to be overbearing and to 
make others “jealous or otherwise oppressed with de- 
flated egoes.” But this is all a question of manners, 
we are told. It in no way points up the unhealthy 
social attitudes of a competitive society. In fact, this 
question of a gentleman’s manners becomes the spring- 
board for Professor Wilcox’s whole thesis. “Must a 
bright boy be taught in the same class by the same 
teacher in the same building, or under the same prin- 
cipal, in order for him to learn how to be modestly 
respectful of the feelings of a social inferior 30 years 
later?” he eries. “If so, how do department-store 
saleswomen learn to snub the shabby?” Professor 
Wileox wants to know; so I am going to tell him. 
The “better-dresses-department” snub for the shabby 
is born of the same I-am-better-than-the-other-fellow 
school of thought that makes it hard for the Pro- 
fessor’s “man of superior status” to remember always 
the noblesse oblige inseparable from his rank. 

The paper bristles with “inferiors” and “superiors,” 
with “segregated college-preparatory systems,” “aca- 
demie excellence,” and “economic superiority,” but 


tracking the real significance of his argument to its 
lair, we find it, I believe, in the compensations Pro- 
fessor Wilcox would offer to “those who have no 
chance of going far.” “It does not take a high intel- 
leetual status to be a beloved father of a loving son,” 
he writes consolingly, “a successful athlete, a friendly 
neighbor, a loyal member of a social, fraternal, or 
religious organization, a lover of the arts, or a useful 
and well-paid workman. All such things carry satis- 
fying status as much as does leadership in finance, 
education, or government.” Do I misunderstand, or 
does the writer suggest that “leaders” in finance, edu- 
cation, and government will take care of everything 
for us while we mediocre ones bask in the content- 
ment that comes with fatherhood, motherhood, athlete- 
hood, “joinerhood,” workerhood? It is precisely such 
a let-George-do-it psychology, fostered by a system of 
education already too much given to dividing people 
into upper, middle, and lower quartiles, that accounts 
for the supine citizenship of millions of Americans. 

The “leader in government” is, in a democratic 
society, an expression of the citizen exercising his 
democratic rights of government by consent. If the 
elected representative is a bad leader, he remains so 
by consent of the governed. If he is worthy, he re- 
mains in office by the choice of those he represents. 
We cannot escape the Greek implication of the word 
democracy—the authority of the people. Nor ean we 
escape the responsibilities that accompany the exercise 
of that authority. In the face of such moral obliga- 
tion, such a challenge to adulthood, Professor Wilcox 
goes so far as to ask whether an educational system 
could not give “the masses of people contentment 
without sacrificing the few who have superior intellec- 
tual capabilities.” 

I will refrain from embarrassing the author by ask- 
ing him what “leadership in finance” has brought us 
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to today with cartels reaching their long arms around 
governments and men in a crushing embrace. Let me 
pass on to his comments on “leadership in education” 
where his preoccupation with rank leads him finally to 
include even teachers among those who have standing. 
“The classroom teachers themselves have standing ac- 
cording to seniority, to courses taught, and to traits 
of personality even,” he announces. The “even” is 
what amuses me most. Even the intangibles of char- 
acter—imagination, sincerity, resourcefulness, sym- 
pathy, courage—deserve a nod, I suppose, but not 
a salaam such as must be laid before a “subject” or 
a teacher’s seniority! Reduced to the full absurdity 
of its logie such thinking leads us to pay a seventh- 
grade teacher a higher salary than a fifth-grade teacher 
and to show increasing contempt for the status of indi- 
viduals as we move from the lofty place of the college 
professor to the humble teacher of six-year-olds. I 
often wonder what a high-school instruetor would do, 
if asked to teach some one to read! 

Professor Wilcox does recognize a certain interde- 
pendenee of people but what he has to say about it is 
rather naive. Does he really believe that advantages 
are reciprocal when a workingman pays a bus fare to 
get to his job and the petroleum industrialist, the bus 
manufacturer, and the bus driver share his dime? 
Reciprocal means convertible, interchangeable. In the 
competitive world Professor Wilcox celebrates, that 
dime, an excessive fare to begin with, does much to 
create the “superiority” and “inferiority” with which 
his paper is so greatly concerned. , 

It is time we came of age. What have we to do 
with cheap talk of “intellectual competition”? Let’s 
have some intellectual co-operation such as may be 
seen in embryo when my ablest spelling pupils act as 
helping teachers to those in a stumbling state of spell- 
ing, and such as may be studied full-grown in Nova 
Scotia in one of the most thrilling educational develop- 
ments on the North American continent. I refer to 
the work of miners and fishermen who remade their 
communities by co-operative action, not by “resolute 
refusal to consider those who have no chance of going 
far.” This is demoeracy and this is excellence, and I 
believe we cannot have one without the other. 

Ere. M. Duncan 

GIRARD COLLEGE, 

PHILADELPHIA 


EXCELLENCE CONDEMNED TO NEUROSIS 

Apropos of Mr. Wilcox’s article, “Excellence and 
Democracy” (ScHooL AND Society, March 30, 1946), 
I should like to report the case history of a person- 
ality disorder, the origin of which appears to me 
clearly traceable to the misconceived equalitarianism 
of the publie high school. The patient, by the name 
of Ronald, entered his four-year high school last fall 
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at the age of 13 years and 8 months. A very active, 
moderately high-strung youngster, son of a college 
teacher, he had earned excellent marks in the ¢e. 
mentary grades and built up a sizable savings account 
by doing odd jobs during the school year and more 
regular work in his vacations. Weeks before high 
school opened, Ronald decided that he wanted to pur- 
sue a straight college-preparatory course of study, and 
he was looking forward with keen anticipation to his 
debut as a high-school student. Very shortly after the 
beginning of the fall term his mood changed radically, 
Every day his parents became the alarmed recipients 
of bitter and unspecified complaints about high school, 
and the boy seemed to be oppressed by an ever-deep- 
ening sense of dissatisfaction and discouragement, 
The cause could not be sought in scholastie¢ failure, 
for his test marks were invariably above 90 in all sub- 
jects, nor was there any disciplinary trouble. The 
boy’s emotional state verged on despondeney; by the 
middle of the semester his health weakened visibly and 
mild symptoms of a chorea, which had cropped out a 
few times in the past, made their appearance. The 
family physician was consulted; the youngster was 
placed in a hospital for clinical observation. He 
emerged with a clean bill of health, since no appre- 
ciable organic ailment could be detected. Reluctantly 
the lad returned to the unescapable gloom of his high- 
school existence. 

Then his Latin teacher interested herself in the case. 
Though overburdened with unwieldy foreign-language 
classes for multitudes of pupils who naively aspire to 
“culture” regardless of mental endowments, she found 
time to look into Ronald’s predicament; and she came 
through with an unexpected suggestion: that he should 
double his pace in Latin; that he should strive, with 
her personal help, to complete first-year Latin at the 
end of the semester, and second-year Latin at the close 
of the freshman year. The enlightened teacher was 
supported by her enlightened prineipal, who called in 
the boy and proposed an accelerated three-year pro- 
gram to him. And what was our patient’s reaction! 
An amazing recovery! The neurotic symptoms van- 
ished within a matter of days; the boy was happy 
again, his health rebounding; and the cure consisted 
of nothing but doubled and tripled assignments in 
Latin for the remainder of the year. Now after seven 
months’ exposure to the language he is as good as 
ready to pass the New York State Regents’ examina- 
tion in “Caesar.” 

It is not difficult for me to understand that this lad, 
who had always been quick and efficient in doing 
chores for his customers, in handling his daily paper 
route, and the like, should have been dogged by a sense 
of frustration when he had to sit in a class that never 
presented the opportunity for satisfying achievement. 
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But it is difficult for me to understand that the science 
of educational psychology should pay so little atten- 
tion to the host of nervous afflictions which must be 
prevalent in our school population if the case of 
Ronald is at all representative. When mental fune- 
tions, waiting for exereise and development, are con- 
demned to atrophy through lack of nurture, person- 
ality rebels by veering out of its normal orbit. If it 
is poor policy to foree subjects on children for which 
they are not ready, it is equally bad to withhold from 
them the satisfactions of accomplishment and growth 
in fields for which they are mature. Democracy must 
not wage war on excellence. The democratie revolu- 
tions were directed against a system of hereditary 
aristoeracy Which dared to ignore the excellencies of 
those of less gentle birth. But democracy pollutes 
the very souree from which it springs when it makes 
of excellence a punishment and of the will to achieve 
an affliction. A vicious paradox snarls the practice 
of schools if, in aiming to extend opportunity, they 
arrive at limiting the opportunities of those whose 
bad luck it is to belong to the precious minority of 
willing and gifted scholars. 
Pau R. NEUREITER 
StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GENESEO, N. Y. 
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Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Department of 
State Publication 2536, Near Eastern Series 2. Pp. 
viii+192. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1946, 

A report to the United States Government and His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, April 20, 1946. 





AYDELOTTE, FRANK. The American Rhodes Scholarships: 
A Review of the First Forty Years. Pp. xvi+208. 
Princeton University Press. 1946. $2.00. 

An historical record of the first plan for international 
scholarships developed in this century, including a direc- 
tory of all the Americans who received Rhodes Scholar- 
ships up to the time of publication ; a handbook for Ameri- 
can university students intending to apply for Rhodes 
Scholarships, 

@ 


BRADLEY, CHARLES B. 


Design in the Industrial Arts. 
Pp. 254. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 1946. 


A fresh approach to problems of art and design applied to 
handicrafts and the selection of manufactured articles for 
dauy use, 
e 
CHAPMAN, Lucy H., AND THoMAS CAULEY. Language 
Skills, Grade Nine. Pp. xii+419. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1946. $1.48. 
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One of a six-book series comprising a complete secondary- 
school language program, each book providing a year’s 
program. Appendix and index. 


CLEMENSEN, JESSIE WILLIAMS, AND WILLIAM RALPH LA- 
Porte. Your Health and Safety. Pp. 592. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1946. $2.12. 

A revised edition providing in one textbook enough ma- 


terial on safety for a thorough study of the subject. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, with appendix and index. 


DimonD, STANLEY E. (director). ‘‘The Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, supported by the William Volker Charities 
Fund, Inc., 1945.’’? First Annual Report. Unpaged. 
Published by the Citizen Education Committee, Detroit. 
1946. 

® 


Epwarps, ALLEN L. Statistical Analysis for Students in 
Psychology and Education. Pp. xviii+360. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
1946. $3.50. 

Contains bibliography, appendix of tables, and author-and- 
subject index. 
e 

Forp, J. Epwarp. David Rittenhouse. Pp. viii+ 226. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1946. $2.50. 

The tenth book in the series entitled ‘““Pennsylvania Lives.” 
* 


GARTLAN, GEORGE H. (director). ‘‘ Music in the Ele- 
mentary School.’’ Curriculum Bulletin, 1945-46, No. 
3. Pp. vii+106. Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 1946. 

A manual of music activities for kindergarten through the 
6th school year. 
e 

JOHNSON, WENDELL. People in Quandaries: The Seman- 

tics of Personal Adjustment. Pp. xiv+532. Harper. 
1946. $3.00. 
A useful book for college classes in mental health, psychol- 
ogy, abnormal psychology, and speech pathology; should 
also prove helpful to teachers of composition, journalism, 
and radio speech. Indexed. 


‘*Postwar Outlook for Physicians.’’ Department of 


Labor Bulletin No. 863. Pp. 21. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 10¢. 
“ 


SNYDER, JOHN W. 
Pp. v+39. 
25. 1946. 


A report to the President by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 


The Veteran and Higher Education. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


° 
TEUSCHER, RuTH H. Language Skills, Grade Seven. Pp. 
xiv +433. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1946. $1.40. 
See CHAPMAN above. 
2 
Language Skills, Grade 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


: Eight. Pp. 

xviii + 472. 1946. 
$1.44. 

See CHAPMAN above. 
* 

Workshop on Organization and Administration of Rural 
Education. Pp. vi+58. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946. 25¢. 

A report of the workshop held during the summer session 
of 1945 at Teachers College, under the chairmanship of 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of education. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, ome xy College, Flushing, N. Y. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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YAHRAES, HERBERT. ‘‘ Alcoholism Is a Sickness.’’ Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 118. Pp. 32. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1946. 10¢. 

Based largely on studies made under the auspices of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology at Yale University and 
the Research Council on the Problems of Alcoholism. 


Zirr, WILLIAM B. Two Worlds. Pp. 335. Harper. 
1946. $3.00. 
Presents a realistic approach to the problems of keeping 
the peace. 





COUNTRY 
SEASHORE CAMP 


for small group of children, 3 to 14 yrs. 
Large country home, spacious grounds, 40 
miles from N. Y. Trained supervision. 
All activities. Sally Homer Houk, Box 
873, Babylon, Long Island. 











THE Human Events PAMPHLETS 


EDITED BY Felix Morley ond Henry Regnery 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


By Subscription 
$2,00 o Year 


Single Copies 
25¢ : Any Six Issues $1.00 





Searching, unprejudiced discussions of 
the problems and issues which will deter- 
mine the future of our civilization. Every 
student aware of responsibilities facing 
our generation will find food for thought 
in these stimulating publications. 


PAMPHLETS IN PREPARATION 


JUNE—A Search for Unity, The Basis of World Community 
By JOHN U. NEF 


JULY—Preparing the Way for Peace 
By DOUGLAS STEERE 
ORDER FROM 
Human Events, Inc. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 


teachers and administrators. Where you leart 


ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank § 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, 

















CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
—— 
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